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Of all the subjects which for several years have 
engaged the attention of the Legislature and people 
of this country, there are none which appear to me 
to have been less understood, yet more confidently 
determined, than those questions which have affected 
the interests of our West Indian Colonies. The 
distance of those possessions, and the non-repre- 
sentation in the Legislature of the parties chiefly 
concerned, may doubtless account for many of the 
errors which characterize our Colonial legislation. 
But there are other mistakes of so grave a nature, 
ivhich so manifestly indicate a policy the reverse of 
that which the circumstances of the Colonies most 
obviously required, that it is difficult to excuse or 
explain such palpable errors upon any grounds 
which either candour or experience of human affairs 
can sanction. 

L In hastily glancing at the past and present con- 
dition of these Colonies, it is not necessary to go far 
back into their history. It is enough to commence 
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at that period when, in deference to the public 
4- opinion of the people of this country, it was deter- 
mined by Parliament to abolish the slave-trade of 
our Colonies. A righteous act it surely was to 
abolish that odious traffic, and to save humanity, so 
far at least as the means and influence of this 
country could extend, from a scourge so afflicting 
and so disgraceful. Yet it is not for us to cast 
upon our Colonial fellow-subjects the undivided 
1 reproach of that now-condemned system. They 
did hot adopt slavery and the slave-trade without the 
knowledge, or against the wishes, of the people of 
this country ; on the contrary, every sanction which 
law or custom could give to the acquisition of pro- 
perty, to be cultivated by means of the labour of 
slaves, was freely given ; estates were bought and 
paid for ; money was lent, and contracts entered 
into ; and every title and security was confirmed by 
the law of the State. Nay, more : a large portion 
4^ of 'the public revenue consisted of the duties which 
were levied upon Colonial produce thus obtained ; 
the country at the same time securing to itself the 
monopoly of such produce, by compelling the 
planters, under all circumstances, to import it direct 
into this country, when to allow them access to other 
markets would have been regarded by the planters 
of those periods as a boon. 

Nor need we go further back than a compara- 
tively recent period in the last century, when we 
shall find occasions when some of the Colonial 



Assemblies would have desired to put a stop to the ^ 
slave-trade, as being unnecessary, if not injurious, to 
the Colonies, but were restrained by the imperial 
Government, who interfered, and insisted on the 
continuance of " a trade so beneficial to the nation."* 

The Act for the Abolition of the Slave- Trade to 
all British Colonies, was passed in ISO?, since which 
period not a slave has been imported into any of 
these Colonies. 

After the extinction of the Slave- Trade in the 
British Colonies, various enactments were passed, 
at different periods, with the humane purpose of 
mitigating the condition of the slave, by limiting 
the hours of his labour, and protecting him against 
the oppression or the caprice of his master. And 
it is important to notice, that, down to the period of f ^ 
emancipation^ there was no material decline in the 
exports or imports of the Colonies. 

On referring to a return to the House of Com- 
mons, of the prices of British plantation and 
Foreign Sugar, it appears that the Gazette price of 
the former, on an average of the nine years from 
1825 to 1833, both inclusive, was 30^. \d. per cwt,, 
free of duty ; while the average price of Brazil 
Sugar, for the same period, (taken from the Mer- 
cantile Prices Current) was 24^. llrf. ; showing 
that down to the time oi . emancipation^ although 
the slave-trade, extinct in our own Colonies, was 

* Vide Lord Dartmouth's Reply to the Agent of Jamaica, 1775.. 
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vigorously carried on by Bra2il (as it is now), our 
West India Colonies still produced sugar at a dif- 
ference of price of only 5^. 2d. per cwt. 

This difference in price arose entirely since the 
period of the abolition of the slave-trade, in our 
own Colonies ; for down to that period, viz. 1807, 
the West India planters were prepared, if such had 
been then the policy of this country, to have main- 
: tained a successful competition with the sugar- 
planters of all foreign nations, whether in the market 
of this country, or any other market of Europe. 

In 1832 and 33, soon after the passing of the 
Reform Bill, the public mind in England became 
strongly excited on the question of slavery in the 
British Colonies. Public meetings were Jield, and 
strong appeals were made ta" the reason, and con- 
science, and passions of men : the system of 
slavery was denounced as cruel and oppressive ; and 
the planters were held up to public scorn, as a set of 
heartless men, whose incomes were derived from the 
unrequited labour of slaves, and their protests for 
further time to pause and deliberate on all the pro* 
bable consequences of emancipation were disre- 
garded, as but the natural representations of sordid 
interest. 

Unhappily, the result in an economical point of 
view (and to that chiefly I wish at present to allude) 
has too amply verified the predictions of the planters, 
and too clearly falsified the confident hopes of the 
advocates of emancipation. 



In a moral point of view, the change was far 
more satisfactory. There was no interruption of 
the public peace, the people on the whole have 
been quiet and contented, and their habits, in some 
most important respects, are much improved : they *• -f 
are, however, sadly deficient in industry ; being little 
disposed to labour, and then only for wages which 
are so extravagant as to leave no income to the 
planter ; while in the principal Colonies of Jamaica* 
Guiana, and Trinidad, a large proportion of the 
negroes have withdrawn themselves from all kinds 
of plantation labour. 

To the planters, the results of emancipation have 
been thus extremely disastrous. It is true that the 
West India Colonies received compensation to the 
extent of 17,000,000/. being the portion assigned < 
to them of the 20,000,000/. which were voted by / 4^ 
Parliament to the owners of slaves in the Westj 
Indies, the Mauritius, and the Cape. But any 
such sum, large as it was, was but a fraction of the 
value of the property of the West India planters ; \ 
whose estates, slaves included, were valued by the 
Crown Commissioners at 140,000,000/. : the 
slaves alone were appraised at 43,000,000/. But if 
the labour of these slaves be withdrawn from the 
cultivation of the estates, and no other substituted, 
it is obvious that the estates, with the buildings and 
machinery thereon, can be of no value whatever. 

At the period of emancipation, the amount of the 
future loss of the planters was necessarily uncer- 
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tain : now, unhappily, it is being placed beyond 
all doubt. And I do not. think it is too much 
to say, that, instead of 17,000,000/. being equi- 
valent to the planters' loss, the real aggregate loss 
of income alone, down to 1846^ consequent on dimi- 
nished crops and the double and treble wages 
of precarious labour, together with fresh advances 
of capital, has probably amounted to twice that 
sum. 

. What were the planters to do ? They must 
either have abandoned their estates, at some 
seventh or eighth part of their value, or they must 
struggle on to maintain their estates, at all hazards, 
in cultivation. They could not allow these estates, 
to lie uncultivated for a single year ; for the waste 
and ruin of a neglected estate in tropical climates, 
is excessive ; owing to the exuberance of wild vege- 
tation, and the rapid deterioration of buildings and 
machinery, arising from the effects of heat and 
rain. To sell the estates would have been an 
obvious remedy to the planters ; but no buyer was 
to be found. 

Such was the state of matters down to 1 846 ; 
when a demand was made, by some of the parties^ 
who agitated for a repeal of the Corn Laws, that,, 
because we were now to have cheap corn, we must 
also have cheap sugar ! 

The uninterrupted policy, which, for forty years^ 
had distinguished this country ; the millions we had 
spent in compensation to the Colonies ; the sacrl- 



fices we had made, of life and property, in our 
attempts to suppress the slave-trade ; the treaties 
we had anxiously concluded with foreign powers, 
with the same object; the character we had justly 
earned as the friends of the wronged and helpless 
African — all that was due to our own consistency 
and public honour, were to be forgotten or dis- 
regarded; and one of the most ill-advised, most 
reckless, and most inconsistent measures which 
was ever submitted to the British Parliament, was / 
passed into law — the Sugar Duties' Bill of 1846 ! / 

The products of the West Indies were unremu- 
nerative to the planters, as already stated, before 
that measure was passed. But wherefore unremu- 
nerative ? Was the soil less fertile, the climate less 
favourable ; were the planters less skilful or indus- 
trious than the planters of other countries ? Not 
at alL In all these respects our own Colonies are 
quite on a par with, and in some respects superior 
to other countries. The sole cause of the altered 
circumstances of the British Colonies was to be 
found in the act of the people of this country I It 
arose out of their own popular measure of emanci- 
pation. 

In 1832, slavery was depicted as a sin and a 
crime : it was denounced as a stain upon the 
national honour ; as a blot on the conscience of the 
people of this country ; from which, at all hazards, 
and at whatever cost, they must be freed. We did 
not even ask the planters what were their feelings 
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upon the subject. Nor would it have satisfied our 
scruples to have declined for ourselves the receipt 
of this slave - polluted produce ; leaving to the 
planters the responsibility, if they thought fit, of 
continuing the use of slave-labour, and resorting 
with their produce to the markets of other countries 
where no such objections might have existed. No : 
the abolition of slavery was declared to be a 
matter of principle ; to which all considerations of 
cost, or time, or aught else, must be altogether 
postponed. 

Who could have dreamt that before eight years 
should elapse from the final completion of that 
memorable measure — as if to humble our national 
pride, and tarnish the fame of this boasted act (of 
which hitherto we had received all the praise^ whilst 
the much-abused planters were left to sustain almost 
all the loss)j — another act should be passed by the 
British Parliament, at the instance of the Ministers 
of the Crown, for the purpose of admitting into the 
markets of this country the slave-grown sugars of 
other nations f Slavery and the slave-trade being 
active in Cuba and Brazil^ it was discovered that 
their sugars might be purchased at a penny the 
pound cheaper than those of our own free4abour 
colonies ; and it was calculated, moreover, that we 
might derive some addition to the national exchequer 
by the transaction I 

^ If it were right to have denounced slavery and the 
slave-trade assins and crimes in 1833, what is to be said 
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of setting ourselves to work in 1846 to derive a profit 
from the commission at second hand of these very 
crimes ! If it be right to pursue the slave-dealer on 
the coast of Africa, and bring him to trial as a pirate 
and a robber, what is to be said of sharing the profit 
of his cheap and polluted gains across the ocean I 

'^ He, who the sword of Heaven will bear^ 
Should be as holy as severe ; 
Pattern in himself to know, 
Orace to stand, and virtue go ; 
More nor less to others paying. 
Than by self-offences weighing. 
Shame to him whose cruel striking. 
Kills for faults of his own liking ! " 

But we protest our undiminished hatred of slavery 
and the slave-trade : we wash our hands from 
their blood and guilt ! Why, it is said, should we 
" interfere with the internal government of indepen- 
dent nations ? ** 

A hollow-hearted protest against slavery and the 
slave-trade ! As if that could palliate a willing 
partnership in their guilty gains ! What ! will it be 
maintained that the cheap advantage of slave-grown 
sugars, when other sugars may be had, does not 
involve all the responsibilities of slavery and the 
slave-trade? Much more guilty surely are they 
who condemn the act^ yet do not hesitate to incite 
to the crime, than the more ignorant men who are 
the active instruments. Even the historian of the 
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Pelpponnesian war could tell us, " Not to the men 
who rivet on the chains of slavery, but to such as, 
though able, yet neglect to prevent it, ought the sad 
result with truth to be charged." But to better 
purpose, a distinguished writer and divine of our own 
country, no less clearly expresses himself: "And, 
therefore, I shall return plainly to press the doctrine 
of. simplicity, which ought to be so sacred, that a 
man ought to do nothing indirectly, which it is not 
lawful to own ; to receive no advantage by the sin of 
another, which I should account dishonest if the 
action were my own." 

We invite foreign nations to join us in suppressing 
this great crime. Suppose a tribunal to be formed for 
this purpose, by all the great powers. How should 
we appear before it, as both judges and accusers of 
the criminal, if it should turn out that we ourselves, 
in our own markets, supplied the chief incen- 
tives to the crime ! Would it be seemly that an 
accessory to crime should sit in judgment on the 
criminal"! 

f^ If cheap sugar, without regard to its production^ 
was to become the object of our policy, why did 
we destroy the cheap slave-labour of our own 
Xolonies ? 

If slavery were not an evil of intolerable mag- 
nitude, what right had we to compel our planters to 
emancipate their slaves, at any hazard or expense to 
them? — ^in defiance of. the consequences which 
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they predicted; and which experience has fally 
confirmed ? 

If, on the other hand, slavery he ' an evil of that 
magnitude r which our public professions and pre- 
vious conduct declare it to be, then what plea is to 
be found for the deUberate commission of that 
crime on our own part ! 

May necessity avail us? — the necessity of an 
abundant supply of sugar to meet the demands of 
our market ? Our own Colonies are capable of 
raising more sugar than we can consume ! 
. ^\\2X\^ cheapness of price be our plea? — the ad- 
vantage of saving a penny in the pound to the 
consumer, and procuring an addition of half a 
million in the year to our national exchequer? 
These advantages we already had ; but we threw 
them away as of no value, when, for the sake of 
principle^ we resolved to abolish slavery, and the 
slave-trade of our own Colonies. 

If our principles are now to be changed, and our 
policy is henceforth to be directed merely tb recover 
this comparatively trivial, and altogether voluntary 
loss to the nation ; then, who is to restore to the 
ruined planters the 140,000,000/. of capital, and 
8,000,000/. a-year of income, which these most 
irrational and most inconsistent measures have 
already— all but in name — lost to them ! 

If it be true that the value of West India pro- 
perty, previous to emancipation, was equal to what 
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has before been stated ; if the value of that pro- 
perty has become greatly depreciated, in conse- 
quence of that measure, and the high price of 
labour which it produced — a property, moreover, 
which the planters acquired with the sanction and 
guarantee of the laws of the State — and if the 
total loss of the same property is now to be com- 
pleted -^because the planters, deprived of their 
slaves hy the act of the State^ are now to be com- 
pelled by the same pawer^ to sell their produce as 
cheap as the slave-grown produce of other nations- 
then we may venture to put it to any constitutional 
lawyer whether full compensation and indemnity 
will not be justly due to the wronged and oppressed 
planters, for the grievous losses which measures so 
reckless and so unwarrantable shall have brought 
upon them ? 

The cup of their sufferings was full beforethis 
ill-advised Act of 1846 was passed : much they 
had already borne ; and they could excuse much, in 
the consciousness that, however trying to themselves, 
the policy which the country was pursuing was at 
least consistent. But to witness their property put 
in jeopardy, in the first instance from motives of 
humanity, and next sacrificed to motives of a very 
different, that is, a merely economical nature^ — 
for an estimated gain to the nation, which, if it 
could be achieved, (as it assuredly never can be 
achieved by the means contemplated) would amount 
to but a fraction of the uncompensated loss which 
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has been thrown upon the planters — is a trial of no 

common nature. 

— ■ ■ ■ ■- 

lose of the planters who had means or credit, 
have hitherto persevered in the struggle to maintain 
their estates : they persevered against fearful odds, 
and, despite of difficulties the most distressing and 
perplexing. But who can tell the bitter sorrows of 
those who were doomed to fall in that unequal 
struggle ! From a condition of easy independence 
plunged into distress and ruin ; their families beggars 
on the world ; and they themselves left without even 
the consolation that, although deprived of their pro- 
perty, their character would at all events be allowed 
to remain. But instead of this, to find themselves 
classed as reckless bankrupts ! — who would not be 
warnedofthe folly and imprudence of overtrading ! — 
Bankrupts, without any fault or imprudence of their 
own ? No : one unpardonable folly, it appears, 
they must acknowledge. Must it be owned that 
they trusted the good faith of their country ! 

Apart from the essential justice of the case and 
the whole previous poUcy of the country, was there 
anything in the conduct of public men to excite a 
suspicion that the future policy of this country should 
be to patronise and encourage slavery, and seek 
profit at the expense of the nascent and hardly- 
formed institutions of our own free-labour Colo- 
nies? 

In the debate which took place in the House of 
Commons relative to the admission of Foreign 
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free-labour Sugar, in the Session of 1843-4, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said : — 

*' He had selected the sum mentioned in both the resolutions 
(viz.lO«. per cwt.) as the amount of differential duty, because he 
thought that the colonies of the country were fairly entitled to 
that amount of protection against free-labour sugar ; and because 
he thought that, though the Bill was only for an annual duty, 
that amount could be permanently maintained." 

The President of the Board of Trade said : — 

'^ Honourable gentlemen said the matter would still be in a 
state of uncertainty. If they considered that the cusurances of 
Parliament and the votes of Parliament were worthless^ they 
might say that the proposed measure conveyed no certainty as to 
the future. But with what statements did the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announce his proposal ? His right honourable friend 
said, that one of his objects was to check the tendency to increase 
of price ; and that another was to make known to the producer 
of British sugar, in the first place, that it was intended hy the 
Government^ and by Parliament if it should adopt their plan ^ 
to restrict the competition he had to contend with to the free- 
labour sugar of other countries, and not to admit slave-sugar 
into that competition ; — and, secondly, to place clearly and fairly 
before him the amount of protection which he miyht expect to be 
maintained^* 

On a subsequent occasion, Sir Robert Peel (then 
prime minister), remarked : — 

^' These are the general grounds on which we still entertain the 
opinion that, though it may be safe with respect to the West 
India interest to permit a limited and qualified competition of 
sugar the produce of free labour, yet that it will be dangerous to 
\ those interests to admit, at a difi^erential duty of 10». only, the 
9 sugar of Braadl and Cuba ; and that it would be inconsistent 
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with the course this country has taken, and the decburations we 
have made on the subject of slavery and the slave-trade." 

Lord Stanley (then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies) spoke on the same occasion as follows : — 

*' With respect to protection on the part of the Government, 
I distinctly admit the claim of the West India body, in a double 
fiense, to the protection afiPorded ^by this House. I admit it on 
the ground of differential duties between our colonies and foreign 
possessions placed in similar circumstances. I admit it further 
on the additional ground of the restrictions in which the West 
India colonies are placed by the abolition of slavery, regarding 
the employment of labour. The proposition of the Government 
was to this effect: we give a differential duty of 10^. as against 
foreign free-grown sugar ; and we maintain an absolute exclusion 
of foreign slave-sugary against the admission of which the West j / 
Indians have a double claim J* '^ We intend to give notice to the 
producers of foreign free sugar, that, after a limited period, they | 
shall be admitted into competition with British West India pro- I 
ducers ; and we announce to both one and tfie other ^ that they shall | 
have permanent protection against the importation of foreign slave-' 
grown sugar'* 

What is the meaning of these statements ? Or 
is their meaning doubtful? It is true they were 
spoken in Parliament in 1844 by the Ministers of 
a Conservative Government, and the Sugar Duties 
Bill was passed under the guidance of Whig 
Ministers in 1846. But are the public pledges of the 
Government of this country — no matter what party 
— ^to be of no avail except during the continuance 
in office of the Ministers who give those pledges ? 
Are the solemn assurances of the British Crown, 
addressed to its assembled Parliament by the voice 
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of its Ministers, and confirmed by the votes of that 
Parliament, to be forgotten or departed from, on 
the plea of a change of Ministers, while the power 
of England remains to fulfil them ? 

But I will not weaken the force of what has been 
so well stated by high authority — by a most dis- 
tinguished judge, and one of the most consistent 
promoters of emancipation. 

^' It seemed to him," (said Lord Denman, in the debate on the 
Sugar Duties Bill in the House of Lords) — " It seemed to him 
scarcely possible the world would believe, that those who now 
wanted cheap sugar at the expense of slave-labour, were the 
natural descendants of those who, at all hazards and despite aU 
difficulties^ contrived to abolish the slave trade. He (Lord 
Denman) considered that this country had incurred a very serious 
obligation to those parties who immediately suffered by the aboli- 
tion of slavery in our colonies — ^the West India planters. He 
always felt that that class had been ill used ; the State had 
placed them in an unfortunate position, and the State owed them 
an indemnity. A reduction of a half-penny in the pound in the 
price of sugar was now required, and at the same time they 
wanted an increased revenue, — God forbid they should get it by 
any dishonest means ! " 

That the Ministers of the Crown did not con- 
template as possible the accomplished results of 
their policy, I cannot presume to doubt. But what 
excuse is to be found for an obstinate adherence to 
any policy, after its errors have been notoriously 
established, and when each day's delay in altering 
that policy is grievously enhancing the loss, and 
rendering the remedy all the more difficult and 
complicated ? 
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But what were the arguments which were ad- 
vanced by the advocates of the Sugar Duties Bill, 
in favour of a measure so rash and so ill-advised ? 

** It is competition," (said Lord John Rnssell, in the dehate on 
Lord Gteorge Bentinck's amendment, as . reported by the Times^ 
28th July 1846) — "I tjs competiti on^ and fiompetitiop ftn]y,^t^^^t 
does ^ng fi"* Mi Sl enterprise and economy of a p^ple. ^ {I have 
asked persons engaged in various kinds of manufactures, what is 
their opinion of the cause of the advance in nuichinery of late 
years ? and they have uniformly answered that it was compe- 
tition—that it was necessity led them to improve their machinery, 
and resort to other species of economy in order that they might 
appear in the markets of the world. Give the same stimulus to ^ 
exertion to the West India Colonies, and my opinion is that 
instead of seeing them fall, we shall see them rise and flourish 
more than they have done for many years under this system of > 
]»otection." 

The Colonists are here told not to rely on the 
system of protecting duties, but to rely on their own 
exertions. Now, setting aside any question of the 
policy^ the argument at least would be unexception* 
able, if Parliament had not, in the first instance, by 
the Emancipation Act, already interfered with the- 
Colonies. But after having done so, is it reason- 
able that Parliament should now overlook the ob^ 
vious effects of its own act, and ask the planters to 
accomplish the same results as if no such interference 
had ever taken place ? 

If competition in industry be really an agent as 
powerful in promoting improvement as Lord John 
Russell seems to infer, it were surely important to 
know the causes which influence its own move- 
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ments. Is competition to be regarded as a cause, 
or as an effect ? Does competition usually enter 
into an unremunerative trade ? Or is it attracted 
rather into one that is prosperous? The latter 
appears to me at least to be the more natural con- 
clusion ; and that success must be assumed to pre- 
exist, ere competition, whatever may be its effects, 
can be expected to follow. But put any species of 
industry or enterprise into a situation of difficulty, in- 
stead of one of profit ; take away the energy of hope, 
and substitute the fear of loss ; and I apprehend 
the career of improvement will be speedily arrested ! 
For the position that remunerative returns must 
be antecedent to improvement^ I think there is 
authority, whose value Lord John Russell will not 
be disposed to question. 

" Tbe lands of no country, it is evident " (says Adam Smitli),* 
'' can ever be completely cultivated and improved, till once the 
price of every produce, which human industry is obliged to raise 
upon them, has got so high as to pay for the expense of complete 
improvement and cultivation.'^ 

'' This rise in the price of each particular produce must 
evidently be previous to the improvement and cultivation of the 
land "which is destined for raising it. Grain is the end of M 
improvement^ and nothing could deserve that name, of which 
loss was to be the necessary consequence. But loss must be the 
necessary consequence of improving land for the sake of a pro- 
duce of which the price could never bring back the expense." 

• 

But if those engaged in any kind of industry, 
after exhausting all their skill and means, cannot 

♦ Smith's Wealth of Nations, b. i. c. 1 1. 
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still hope to insure a profit, what are the conse- 
quences to be expected from bringing fresh compe- 
titors into the field, who have means at their 
command which the first are precluded from 
adopting ? 

If there are any known means by which the in- 
dustry of the West India free-labour planters may- 
be made more productive than it now is, and the in- 
equality of competition with slave countries reme- 
died, then it were most desirable that those means 
should be made generally known ! Are not the 
parties who require competition to be entered into 
under such circumstances, bound to point out the 
means by which that competition may be expected 
to be sustained ? If no such means are known to 
exist, then how is the policy to be vindicated which 
should hazard the existence of most valuable pos- 
sessions on a competition to be carried on, not by 
the use of means already known, but upon the 
chance of discoveries to he hereafter made f 

Whatever, therefore, may be said or thought of 
free trade in sugar upon abstract grounds, nothing ^ 
is more clear than that there can be no free trade, — 
if by that is meant fair and equal competition — 
between the owner of slaves and him who must pay 
a high price for free labour. 

Assuming that the means of competition were in 
the first instance equal ; we have imposed upon the 
Colonial planter, in addition to his ordinary burdens 
as a sugar grower, the additional burden of pre- 
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carious and costly labour, from which his rival is 
free. The effect of this extra charge to him, is 
exactly the same as if a tax were levied upon his 
produce which is not levied upon the produce of his 
rival. And if a differential duty equivalent to this 
extra charge be not levied upon the produce of 
his rival, is it not clear that there can be no fair 
competition between these parties ? Whilst, on the 
other hand, the absence of such a differential duty 
is, in fact, tantamount to a protecting dviy in favour 
of the slave-dealer, against the producer by means 
of free labour ! 

*' A tax " (says Mr. Ricardo) " which falls exclusively on the 
producers of a particular commodity, tends to raise the price of 
that commodity, and if it did not so raise it^ the producer would 
be under a disadvantage as compared with all other producers : 
he would no longer gain the general and ordinary profits of his 
trade. By rising in price, the value of this commodity is altered 
as compared with other commodities. If no protecting duty is 
imposed on the importation of a similar commodity from other 
countries^ injustice is done to the producer at home, aud not only 
to the producer^ but to the coimtry to which he belongs. It is 
for the interest of the public that he should not be driven from a 
trade, which under a system of free competition he would have 
chosen, and to which he would adhere if every commodity w^e 
taxed equally with that which he produces. A tax affecting 
him exclusively is,[in fact, a bounty to that amount on the im- 
portation of the same commodity from abroad ; and to restore 
competition to its just level, it would be necessary not only to 
subject the imported commodity to an equal tax, but to allow « 
drawback of equal amount on the exportation of the home*madQ 
commodity/' 
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IL But are there any RsMEDiBa by which the 
West Iiklia Colonies may be recovered from their 
preset prostrate condition, the planters sared from 
further losses, and their estates again made 
remunerative; and by which the wealth and 
power which this country formerly derived from her 
West India possessions may be again restored to 
her? I firmly believe that a wise and vigorous 
policy, promptly adopted and steadily pursued^ might 
yet be the means of saving these Colonies, and re- 
storing them to a state of prosperity, greater, perhaps, 
than they ever attained ; without those alloying cir- 
cumstances — those deep shadows which formerly 
darkened the picture of their happiness. 

Shall the classic vision of Mr. Pitt ever be ful- 
filled ? 

^ Aut redit a nobis aurora, diem que reducit, 
Nosque ubi primus equis oriens afflavit anbelis, 
Ilfic sera mbens aocendit lumina vesper ! " 

The most fit remedies to be applied for restoring 
the prosperity of the West India Colonies, appear to 
me to be, — 

1. A fixed differential duty, of adequate amount, 
between slave-grown sugars and those of our own 
Colonies, to be determined either by reducing the 
present duty on Colonial sugar, or by increasing that 
on foreign. 

2. Advances of money to be made to the planters, 
0n the security of their estates, for the purpose of 
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prbmotirig improvements in drainage, irrigation, or 
otherwise, as may be deemed most expedient. 
: 3. The encouragement of a well-regulated immi- 
gration of free labourers from the coast of Africa. 

4. Such means, as a proper consideration of the 
condition of our West India Colonies and of the 
legitimate objects of emancipation may suggest, for 
reclaiming to industrious habits the multitudes among 
the emancipated classes who have withdrawn from 
labour ; and for securing their own gradual moral 
improvement, as well as the instruction of their 
children. 

Let us examine these remedial measures a httle in 
detail, 

I. A Differential Duty. — I have saidaj?^ed 
dif ferential d uty^ because nothing else can be of the 
slightest avail. If the estates were unremunerative 
in their altered circumstances as to labour, when the 
duties on foreign sugars were prohibitory^ what 
benefit is to be expected from a diminishing duty 
of small amount, which is soon to disappear ? 

As to the amount of that differential duty, 14s. 
per cwt. appears to be as low as can with safety be 
adopted. That such is not an erroneous estimate, 
may, I think, be fairly inferred from the simple fact 
that the prices of Brazil sugar averaged, in 1845^ 
20s. 5d., while the sugars of our own Colonies 
averaged 32s. 8d. — the former yielding to the slave- 
owner, it is presumed, the ordinary return on his 
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capital, whilst the latter^ as is too well known, were 
still. unremunerative to the free-labour grower. 

The same result may also be inferred from a com- 
parison of the costs of production of slave-grown and 
free-grown sugar in our own Gplonies, in the respec- 
tive periods of slavery and freedom. 

According to the report of the committee on 
West India affairs (1842), it appears (p. 164) that 
the average cost of production in British Guiana for 
the last three years of slavery, 1831-1833, was 5s. 4d. 
— 9s. 6d. per cwt. ; while the average cost for the 
first three years of freedom, 1839-41, rose to 26s. 
9d. — 31s. Id., exclusive^ in both cases, of interest 
on invested capital. If this interest be included, the 
averages of those two periods were 17s. 2d. for the 
time of slavery, and 54s. 8d. for that of emancipa- 
tion (p. 184). 

The circumstances of the other principal Colonies 
of Jamaica and Trinidad, with respect to codt of 
labour, are, I believe, very much alike with those of 
Guiana. 

In the state of the West India Colonies, therefore, 
a merely diminishing duty, or a duty of fixed amount 
for a definite number of years, would be quite un- 
availing in restoring confidence and capital, and 
with these the progress of improvement. 

If the planter cannot now raise his produce 
without a loss, is he to be expected to go on doing 
so, at the risk of losing any residue he may have 
been able to save from the wreck of his property. 
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in the uncertain hope that, however disastrous for 
the present, some happy discovery may be made at 
some future period, when better fortune may await 
him ? whilst he sees his rival in possession of im* 
mense present advantages in the field of competi* 
tion, and at the same time ready to avail himself 
of the improvements, or to avoid the mistakes and 
losses of the free-labour cultivator, if his attempts 
in improvement should not succeed ? On the same 
principle, the merchant will also decline further 
advances where the chances of return are so dis* 
couraging. 

Confidence and capital, therefore, will not return 
to the colonies: nor will improvements be at- 
tempted, if the produce of the Colonies is to be 
subject to the depreciation which is consequent 
on a diminishing rate of duty on slave sugar ; or 
a duty which, although fixed in amount, should yet 
be terminable at a certain period^ — ^without refer- 
ence to the uncertain circumstances of the colonies^ 
or the future costs of production, whatever these 
may be found to be. 

Competition, increased and vigorous, there doubt- 
less will be; but there will be no improvement. 
I The competition will be between the slave-owners 
of Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil: but between 
Ithese and the free colonies there can be none ; 
since we shall have adopted the means most certain 
to prevent it. 

But what, it may be asked, if the West India 
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Colonies should revive, and the Colonial planter 
be prepared to compete on equal terms with the 
slave-clealer : would it not be reasonable, in that 
case, to be provided with a duty to expire at a 
given period ? Now, if the advocates of such a 
duty can undertake to state by what means, or 
predict the time when, the colonies may certainly 
attain the happy position here supposed, it will not 
be for the planters to offer any strong objection to 
the proposition. But, in the mean time, it is sub* 
mitted — that our legislation will be much more 
sound, if it is based on our experience rather than 
on our hopes, and that to attempt to anticipate our 
hopes will but prove the most certain means of 
defeating the object. If, happily, the free-labour 
producer should hereafter be able to compete with 
the slave-owner in the market, surely it may be 
left to the wisdom of Parliament then to legis- 
late as may seem fit for such a case. But if we 
attempt to fix the time of its arrival, we shall 
certainly protract its advent. 

If a merely diminishing differential duty were 
expedient and practicable in any case, I would sub«« 
mit that it should be founded on a principle opposite 
to that of the Sugar Duties Bill. Instead of 
holding out to the slave countries the stimulus of 
selling in our markets so long as they pursue their 
unlawful courses, should we not rather hold out to 
them that advantage as a bounty on their abandon^ 
ing the slave4rade and emancipating their slaves I 
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Suppose a differential duty of 14s. per cwt. agamst 
slave produce diminishing to 8s. or 10s., or some 
other intermediate amount, on the produce of such 
, of the slave countries as should be certified to have 
abandoned the slave-trade; and the remaining 
difference to disappear also, on the complete eman- 
cipation of their slaves? 

2. The next remedial measure to which I have 
referred, consists in advances of money to the 
planters, tor the purpose of prprQotmg improxfiujents 
in dralnaffeaJuTiffation, or otherwise, as may be 
expedient. These advances would take precedence 
of all other claims, and their gradual liquidation 
would be provided for in the same manner as is 
provided in respect to loans which are made in this 
country for similar purposes, under the Improve- 
ment Acts recently passed. 

The present time certainly is not a favourable 
one to apply for advances of money out of the pub- 
lic funds. But the crisis is urgent^ and the planters 
had no voice in the policy which has rendered the 
application needful. Nor do they require the 
advance to be made out of the public funds : what 
they ask is, that the State should guarantee the 
loan, taking security on the estates of the planters j 
Iwho will then go into the market and obtain the 
Imoney on the best terms they can effect. 

Let the amount required be assumed to be 
£6,000,000. Do we doubt the security, or demur 
to the risk of guaranteeing the repaynient of such a 
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sum? Then it will be necessary to ask what has 
reduced the owners of property worth £140,000,000 
to this position ; viz. of going into the market as 
borrowers of £5,000,000, for the purpose of saving, 
if they can, the residue of their property, with the 
prospect of having their proposals scouted, without 
some better security than they have themselves un- 
fortunately to offer ? And I would ask, moreover, 
if the refusal of such a guarantee, in all the circum* 
stances of these Colonies, would not amount to an 
admission on the part of the State, of the destruction 
which our policy has already effected on the Colonies? 

3. Free Immigration from the coast of Africa to 
the West I ndies is a measure exceeSKigTy^fequ^^ 
by the principal Colonies ; and it is satisfactory to 
think that that measure seems likely at last to be 
placed upon a practicable basis. 

In relation to this subject, a proposal was made 
some years ago that we should enter into negotia- 
tions with the native chiefs of Africa, for procuring 
the freedom of their slaves and the suppression of 
the slave-trade ; in which case the free negro would 
be left at his own option to emigrate if he were so- 
disposed, but could not be forced to do so. 

It would appear that these native chiefs now 
carry on the slave-trade merely as a source of 
revenue, and that the amount which goes into their 
pockets is but a very small portion of the spoil. 
And it has been stated, on apparently good autho- 
rity and very probable grounds, that the whole of 
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the chiefs or princes who are now most active ia 
supporting the slave-trade, might be pensioned off 
at a sum per annum ; which would amount to a very 
small portion of the exp^ise of our blockading 
squadron, and which would at same time be suf- 
ficient to provide the requisite machinery for 
securing the freedom of the slaves. 

Should any measure of this kind be practicable, 
it were impossible to estimate the advantage to the 
natives of Africa in stopping the slave-trade : at least 
from those countries with which such arrangements 
should be made; in encouraging the emigration of 
free and voluntary emigrants to such countries as 
should make due provision for their perfect freedom 
and the reward of their industry ; and at the same 
time in laying the basis of the domestic industry of 
the natives, and their gradual improvement and 
civilization. 

The only tangible objection which I have seen 
stated to a negotiation with the native chiefs of 
Africa, which should permit the voluntary emigration 
of their subjects, was that stated by Lord Stanley 
in his most able speech in the debate on the Sugar 
Duties Bill. It was of this nature : — that it appears 
y/ioo probable the chiefs referred to would not send 
their own subjects as emigrants, but would rather be, 
induced (as it is believed is now their practice in the 
case of slaves) to make war on some other tribe or 
nation for the purpose of supplying the demand for 
emigrants. 
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Unquestionablyv ample security should be re- 
quired against such abuse, as well as any other 
which may be anticipated. But would not the 
objection referred to be obviated, if the native 
prince were assured of his income, whether many 
or few, or even no emigrants should leave his country, 
provided his subjects are not kept in slavery? 
He would learn that the object of our policy was 
the suppression of the slave-trade^ leaving himself 
and his people entirely free on the subject of emi- 
gration. 

It appears, moreover, that we should not be left 
without satisfactory securities against the abuse 
referred to by Lord Stanley, in the varieties of lan- 
guage and of features which are found to prevail 
among the several tribes of Negroes. It is said 
that about forty diflFerent languages are spoken by 
the liberated slaves of Sierra Leone ; whilst, to the 
experienced eye, the features of the Negro afford a 
test of his tribe or nation no less decisive. 

A further test, it appears, may be found in the 
custom of tattooing. 

According to the narrative of Dr. Tams, who 
accompanied the expedition of M. dos Santos to 
the West Coast of Africa, in 1841, it would seem 
that in Benguela — one of the greatest marts of the 
slave trade, and which at one period supplied 
20,000 slaves a year — the custom of tattooing is 
almost universal. I quote from the English trans- 
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lation of Dr. Tarns* work, by the late H. E. Lloyd, 
Esq. V. i. p. 129 (London, 1845). 

^^ The custom of tattooing is almost universal among the 
natives of Benguela, as well as among those tribes of the interior 
who have intercourse vnth this part of the coast. There is pro- 
bably not an individual negro from Benguela to the northern 
boundaries of the Government of Loanda, who is free from marks 
of this kind." * ♦ ♦ " With the exception of the small 
nation of Cabinda, each tribe has its peculiar mode of tattooing, 
and every individual is, generally speaking, marked with the 
figure or badge of his tribe." ♦ * ♦ « ^ person skilled in 
this peculiar national heraldry, is able to specify the various clans 
as soon as a caravan has passed by. Caravans, comprising slaves 
kidnapped from the most distant and diverse parts of the interior 
arrive daily ; and I have often been astonished at the extensive 
knowledge of these symbols possessed by the negroes of Benguela 
and of Loanda." ♦ ♦ ♦ « Jq his early childhood, the negro 
receives the incision of the badge of his tribe from his father's 
hand, while other ornaments are subsequently added according to 
the fancy of the individual." 

" The filing of their teeth (observes Dr. Tams) is another 
custom which marks the various tribes." * * * "In this 
custom, as well as in tattooing, the various tribes are regulated 
by fixed principles^ and the place of their nativity may be deter* 
mined by it." 

4. But whilst Emigration is urgently required in 
the principal Colonies of the British West Indies, 
to supply the deficiency of labour which has been 
occasioned by the withdrawal of thousands of the 
emancipated Negroes from almost all kinds of 
useful labour, I cannot but think that, on a proper 
consideration of the state of society in these 
colonies, means might be devised to induce the 
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return of some of the people referred to, to indus- 
trious habits ; as well for their own great advantage 
as the advantage of the Colonies. 

The question is, — what were the objects of 
Emancipation ? Were they merely that the Negro 
should be made personally free, without any regard 
to his future condition or improvement ? or, was i 
it not rather expected and desired, that, while per- 
sonally free, he should at same time be industrious, \ 
and a useful member of society ; leaving to himself ] 
the command of his labour, as well as the reward of 
his industry, and in this way promoting his further 
improvement in civilization ? 

Is then the system of squatting^ which so gene- 
rally prevails in Guiana and the other principal 
Colonies, consistent with the objects of eman- 
cipation ? 

The custom of squatting' appears to be of this 
nature. Large numbers of Negroes combine 
together in thejpurchase, at a trifling cost to each, 
of the estate of some ruined planter. This estate 
they divide into very small allotments, and there 
settle down in comparative idleness ; being, in many 
cases, contented with the mere subsistence which 
they obtain from the cultivation of these small al- 
lotments. But when they want a little money for 
any purpose, they give a few days of precarious 
labour to some neighbouring plantation, just as it 
happens to suit their own convenience. They pro- 
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J duce nothing which is profitable to society, or useful 
to themselves, beyond the means of bare sub- 
sistence; and it is very evident that in this state 
there can be no improvement in their condition, 
tbut that they must too certainly retrograde in 
icivilization. The elements of improvement are 
^wanting : there are no artificial wants, and there 
s no division of labour. 

Would it not be for the evident advantage of 
the freed Negro, if he could be roused out of this 
state of lethargic indolence, and encouraged to en* 
gage in some industrial occupation — whether that 
of a farmer, labourer, mechanic, or tradesman ; or 
anything, in short, which should raise him from the 
condition of a squatter ? 

But further, believing with Paley, that " aversion 
to labour is the cause from which half the vices of 
low life deduce their origin," it appears to me that 
few more important subjects, in reference to the 
condition of the emancipated classes in the West 
Indies, can engage the attention of statesmen 
charged with the administration of Colonial afiairs, 
than the problem of the means by which the ten 
dency to squat and consequent idleness (so natural 
in a tropical climate) may be overcome. Although 
the freed Negroes have been hitherto quiet and 
peaceable, who can answer for the eSects of con- 
firmed habits of idleness and aversion to labour? 
And then, the succeeding races not being trained 
in the habits of restraint which were natural to the 
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-quondam slave, the result as to them becomes still 
more hazardous. 

Now the condition of the planters appears to be 
this : — Besides the twofold disadvantage of extrava- ^ 
gant wages of labour and diminished production, 
they are also encumbered with a large new burden 
of Colonial taxes, arising out of the measure of • 
emancipation. And the source from which these 
taxes are to be drawn appears to be a very fertile 
subject of dispute in the Colonies* 

One cannot but regret the want of accurate sta- 
tistics of the present occupation of the former slaves ; 
but when we find — as appears by a despatch from 
Governor Light to Lord Stanley, which has been 
laid before Parliament — that the number of persons 
who are employed on the plantations in Guiana 
does not exceed 25,000, whilst we also know that 
considerably more than that number of immigrants 
have been imported into the Colony since the period 
of emancipation, we are forced to the conclusion 
that the complaints of the planters are but two well 
founded, — of the withdrawal of most of the former 
.slaves from the labour of the estates ; and that the 
dependence of the planters must be upon fresh 
immigrants. 

Some of the former slaves, we are informed, have 
become petty shopkeepers, some mechanics, some 
farmers of provisions ; but, after making every allow*- 
€mce for abatements which arise from causes thus 
satisfactory, it is too evident that a deplorable 
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amount of unproductive labour must remain to be 
accounted for. 

Now, whatever may be deemed the most just and 
expedient source from which the payment of the 
Colonial taxes may be provided, would it not be fair 
that the burden should not unduly press upon the 
productive classes^ whether planters, tradesmen^ 
farmers, or labourers; but that such of the former 
slaves as prefer a life of idleness should contribute 
to an object which tends, or ought to tend, to their 
advantage as much as to that of any other class ? 
Without interfering with any of the other modes of 
raising the necessary amount of Colonial taxes, 
would it not be advisable, in every point of view, to 
levy a capitation tax upon all householders ; leaving 



exemptions so^JfeU "defined as should prevent the 
industrious classes from being twice assessedj and 
which should affect only the determined idler. Sup- 
pose a tax of 2/. ahead on all householders; exempt- 
ing the farmer^ shopkeeper, tradesman, mechanic, 
the sick, the aged, as well as every one who could 
show that he has been engaged for 200 days in the 
year in the labour of any one or more estates, 
or in any public work; or who was at all events 
willing to work, if employment at fair wages could 
be found for him ? 

In this way, either a certain and not immaterial 
portion of the Colonial taxes would be obtained ; 
or, still better, the idle labourer would return to use- 
ful industry, and thus contribute to the general 
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good : in which case, the other classes would have 
less cause to complain of the burden of these taxes. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say, that in Guiana, 
for instance, the labour of 10,000 to 20,000 per- 
sons might be restored to the Colony by means 
of some well-considered measure of the nature 
referred to ; while, in a moral point of view, as 
the means of preventing future crime and misery, 
the advantage of such a measure is abundantly 
obvious. 

But, in addition to any such measure, other means 
also are not less necessary for reclaiming the negro, 
whether the adult or the young, to proper habits, 
and securing his gradual advancement in civilization. 
The first place is of course due to the establishment 
of churches and schools within easy access of every 
considerable number of persons. In these respects, 
very great improvement has been effected since 
emancipation : but I apprehend the attendance of 
the children at schools has latterly been very much 
neglected by the parents. To meet this evil, I 
would submit that the attendance of the children at 
school, from the ages of six to nine, should be com- 
pulsory on the parents, and that the schools should 
be partly of an industrial character. If there are 
any parties so jealous on the subject of personal 
rights, as to object to a law which should oblige 
parents to save their children from the evils of igno- 
rance, I can only submit that a law which made it 
compulsory on the barons and great freeholders of 
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Scotland,* to send their children to school at the ages 
referred to (happily with the best results), need not 
be deemed a very violent measure in respect to the 
poor negro children of the West Indies ! Lord 
Grey's despatch on the establishment of schools in 
the colonies, would be excellent in a state of society 
in advance of that of the West India Colonies ; but 
I fear that in the present state of civilization of the 
Negro population, such a measure may not be prac- 
ticable. At all events, would it not be wise to 
commence with what is more simple, and of easy 
attainment ? 

Then, as to the adult negro : — in encouraging and 
confirming him in industrious habits, perhaps the 
^^ instituijon^ofjK^ ma nag eidjipv'ng^-t^^^^gj where he 
could deposit his surplus earnings, would be at- 
tended with the like good effects in his case, which 
have happily attended similar institutions among the 
lower orders in all parts of Great Britain. Indeed, 
I am not certain that the want of some measure 
of this kind may not be among the causes of the 
deplorable increase of squatting. 

I am aware that the plan of savings-banks has 
been already tried, but with indifferent success, in 
some of the West India Colonies. But the failure 
of an attempt of that nature, by no means infers the 
failure of the plan of savings-banks. In the present 
state of society in the West Indies, the relative cir- 
cumstances of the employer and employed are 
hardly such as give the same promise of success to 

• James IV., 1494. 
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the management of savings-banks as are Sound to 
attend it in this country ; where the classes, both of 
managers and depositors, are more mixed than they 
can possibly be in the West Indies. Perhaps, 
therefore, it would be expedient that the principal 
duties of the management should be performed by 
oflSicers to be appointed by the Crown ; who should 
attend at certain places, at stated and frequent 
periods, for the receipt of deposits for Investment 
in the public funds, or some other national security, 
and on the same principle exactly as has been 
adopted in this country. 

I can undertake to speak, from personal observa- 
tion, of the admirable success of savings-banks, 
when established on the National Security plan, in a 
district of this country, where, a few years before, a 
Savings-bank which was formed by the association 
of a few private gentlemen was scarcely availed of ; 
and where, moreover, well-managed public banks 
were established, and which were ready to receive 
deposits of but a few pounds amount, and allow 
interest thereon. The industrious and intelligent 
tradesman would avail himself of the latter ; but the 
servant, the labourer, and the journeyman mechanic, 
who could save 5s. from his wages, and who might be 
quite disposed to place it in a savings bank, would 
make no effort to accumulate 5/., or much less, to 
place it in a bank, or upon any other security. 
■ The negro labourer, who would never think of 
going to Georgetown in Demerara, or Kingston in 
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Jamaica^ to place his money in a bank, would yet 
readily avail himself of a district savings-bank, if 
brought prominently before him, and placed within 
easy access of his dwelling. 

I will now notice a circumstance which is alleged^, 
with great ignorance and exaggeration as to the 
facts, as a cause of the diminished production of 
West Indian estates: viz. , the non-re aklenceof some, 
of thegj^^etors. It is surely a very good answer 
A to such a charge, that prior to emancipation the- 
\ estates yielded fair returns to the owners, whether 
iresident or non-resident ; whilst now they are in both 
cases alike unproductive. But, until the resident 
proprietors are prosperous, it is of little use to dis* 
cuss the comparative advantages of residence or non- 
residence. At the same time, however, I may add,, 
that it would not be difficult to show that the residence 
at home of some of those parties is beneficial ia 
various respects. I believe that the greater part of 
the improvements in agricultural and mechanical 
TK labour, which have already been introduced into the 
colonies, have proceeded from this country ; and 
mainly through the exertions of parties resident at 
home, who have access to know all that is going on 
in these departments here. Besides, if these parties 
r are absent from their estates, they have some im- 
I portant duties in connection therewith to perform at 
home ; iwhilst the frequent opportunities they nowc 
have of visiting their estates very much alters the 
cjuestion of non-residence* 
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But let the advantages or disadvantages of a 
resident proprietary be what they may, no doubt 
can be entertained that the tendency of our present 
measures is greatly to increase the non-residence of 
colonial proprietors. All transactions in estates 
have become paralyzed : there is no buying or selling ; 
nor is it possible to obtain advances on the secu- 
rity of estates ; so that estates in these circumstances 
must either be abandoned, or fall into the hands of 
creditors. Formerly, the resident proprietary body 
had constant accessions to its numbers from among 
the class of attorneys and managers of estates; who, 
in most cases, emigrating from this country in early 
life, and possessing no other capital than was to be 
derived from their own good conduct and enter- 
prise, looked forward to the period when they should 
become proprietors of estates. With but a few 
thousand pounds, perhaps, of realized property, the 
reputed good manager had little difficulty in ob- 
taining the additional credit for whatever further 
sum might be required to effect a purchase, and 
conduct the successful cultivation of an estate. In 
this way the very best class of resident proprietors 
was never wanting — men who were thoroughly 
practical, and conversant with every detail con- 
nected with the management of estates. The 
restoration of this class of resident proprietors is 
certainly most urgently required, nor can it be 
effected till the cultivation of estates again becomes 
remunerative; and then the capitalist will be in- 
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duced to lend his money on the security of a sugar 
estate. 

III. Two systems of policy are now before Par- 
liament, or will shortly demand its impartial judg- 
ment ; and upon which Parliament may be said to 
be upon its trial, at the bar of enlightened Europe : 
— viz. 1st, that of maintaining the principles which 
we have for so many years consistently professed, on 
the subject of slavery and the slave-trade, and 
identifying our interests with the interests of our 
Colonies ; and, 2ndly, that of now compromising our 
principles, and abandoning the Colonies to their 
fate. 

Reversing the order of these positions, let us see 
what they respectively involve. 

1. By the abandonment of our Colonies, and the 
admission of slave-grown sugars at equal duties 
with those of free labour, it is said that we shall buy 
sugar at a penny the pound cheaper than we can 
buy it from our own Colonies ; and that we shall 
also add 500,000/. or 1,000,000^. a year to the 
revenue, by the tax on the increased amount of our 
consumption. 

If we take our present annual consumption of 

« 

sugar at 260,000 tons, we shall save to the country, 
it is estimated, in the year, nearly £2,500,000 

Let the estimated gain to the re- 
venue on the importation of slave sugar, 
be taken at 750,000 

and we shall have £3,250,000 
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as the joint amount of these assumed annual gdns 
to the country. 

Next^ as we are projniafid, anjncreased demand 
for our m anufact urer in the markets of Cuba and 
ir aziir l et us see what the value of this other 
estimated gain may amount to ? 

Assuming our importation of slave sugars to 
continue in future years at its present rate : say to 
the value of 1,000,000/. or thereabouts, and that 
nothing untoward happens ; what proportion of this 
amount will be taken in exchange for the manu- 
factures of this country ? If we allow 20 per cent, 
of the amount, I should imagine the estimate will 
be sufficiently liberal. But say that manufactured 
articles are taken for the whole amount of the sugar 
imported, or 1,000,000/. ; let the nett profit upon 
all this to the manufacturers, be assumed to be 
20 per cent, or 200,000/., and we shall then have 
an assumed total gain to the country, in its revenue^ 
cost of sugar, and in profits of trade, of 3,500,000/. 
a year, or nearly so. 

Now, setting aside all questions of good faith 
and national consistency, is it meant to be contended 
that these promised advantages of free trade in 
sugar (if fully realised) will be any adequate com- 
pensation to us for the loss of our Colonies, and 
of more than 200,000,000/. of fixed capital, which 
are sunk in the plantations of the West Indies and 
the Mauritius, and the sugar manufactories of the; 
East Indies ? 
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But are we certain, besides, that the advantages 
referred to, such as they are, will be all realized ? 

In the first place, as to the price op sugar : 
shall we continue to buy sugar at a penny the pound 
cheaper ? 

If we are to continue our importation of slave- 
grown sugars, I believe most persons who are well 
informed on the condition of our Colonies will con- 
firm the opinion, that some hundred estates must 
go out of cultivation before the expiration of another 
year ; and that the greater part, if not the whole, 
of the Colonial estates will be abandoned in a year 
or two more. In such case, the produce of our 
Colonies — or say 250,000 tons, equal to one-third, 
or nearly so, of the consumption of all Europe — 
being withdrawn from the market, the effect upon 
prices must be such an advance as never occurs 
except during times of war : so that we shall not 
gain cheap sugar if we lose our Colonies, but 
must rather be prepared to pay a much higher price 
for it than we now do. Nor can the price be again 
reduced to its present amount, till a fresh expendi- 
ture of capital shall have produced in the slave 
'countries an extended cultivation equal to that 
which we shall have needlessly destroyed in our 
own Colonies. Think what a drain the absorp- 
tion of an amount of capital equal to that which is 
now fixed in our own Colonies must produce, and 
for how many years, not only in this country, but 
over Europe! And whatever the effects of such 
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a drain may be, it must be submitted to^ ere we can 
again expect to have cheap sugar ! 

Next, as to Revbnue. Is it clear that free* 
trade in sugar will bring a gain of l,000,000/.» 
or nearly so, to the revenue? With diminished 
consumption, consequent on high prices, is it not 
very clear that, so far from adding to the revenue, 
the estimate must be reversed ; and that. Instead of 
gaining 1,000,000/., we must rather lay our account 
to the loss of such a sum,, if not a much larger 
amount ? 

Then, as to Trade. If we gain by free-trade 
in sugar an increased demand for our manufactures 1 
in the markets of Cuba and Brazil, shall we not | 
lose, to an equal amount, the much better market of | 
our own colonies? And is it not further manifest, 
that, by the absorption of capital by increased 
cultivation and the high price of a commodity of 
such general consumption as sugar, you will dimi- 
nish, in a corresponding extent, the demand for 
our manufactures in every market of Europe ? 

Then, what is to be said of the claims of the 
colonists for the destruction which shall have been 
made of their property, and which are implied in the 
policy now discussed ? — property which was acquired 
by them under the guarantee of the same laws as 
those by which we hold our lands and houses in 
England, . and which has been iSrst depreciated by 
one policy and shall have been next completely 
destroyed by another policy : which latter is at such 
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utter variance with the first, as to deprive us 
of every argument by which the former could be 
defended, as well as any plea which we could de- 
cently urge in abatement of the claim, arising out 
of considerations of humanity ? 

Whether the advocates of free-trade in sugar, 
either in or out of Parliament, have thought of the 
claims of indemnity, which a perseverance in our 
present policy will hereafter bring against the 
country, I know not : nor how far those parties 
may be prepared to acknowledge the justice of such 
claims ; but of this I feel assured, that, if just prin- 
ciples — the principles of the constitution — shall here- 
after be regarded in our natiooal councils, the 
wrongs of our colonists must yet be acknowledged, 
and justice, to some extent at least, will be done 
them ; whilst an indignant condemnation will be no 
less surely called forth of the miserable and in- 
fatuated policy, which, without one good object 
gained, shall have lost to us our Colonies, and de- 
stroyed property of immense amount : which shall 
have re-established slavery and the slave-trade 5 and 
which shall have tarnished the honour of Eng- 
land! 

. I submit, then, that free-trade in slave sugar is no 
*^less inconsistent with considerations of humanity 
and with justice to the colonies, than it is with 
every sound principle of economic science. 

2. What, then, are the probable results of sujh 
porting our Coloniesj and maintaining the principles 
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we have so long professed in respect to slavery and 
the slave-trade ? 

We shall promote the system of free labour, 
which is now in the utmost jeopardy. We shall strike 
a blow on the increase of slavery and the slave-trade. 
We shall restore confidence to the Colonies. The 
abandonment of estates will be stopped. Skill and 
capital will again return, and improvements will pro- 
ceed with spirit. We shall have no loss of revenue. 
The produce of our Colonies, and the extent of their 
trade, may be reasonably expected ere long to exceed 
that of any former period, and our supplies of sugar 
will be obtained at far less cost than we can ever 
hope to obtain them from the slave countries of 
Cuba and Brazil. 
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